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WHEN FOUND— 


Wé start in our present number a new feature which we hope will 

commend itself to our readers. Under the general heading of 
“Cameos from Dickens.”’ we propose to print each month, if practicable, 
an excerpt from the writings of the novelist which will stand by itself 
and not lose its effectiveness by detachment from its context. This 
idea emanates from one of our subscribers in Boston (U.S.A.), who 
believes that it will meet with instant approval—not to say enthusiasm 
—and suggests as a commencement the story of Mr. Testator from 
The Uncemmercial Traveller. ‘ Now all your readers.” he says, “ if 
they are real lovers of Dickens’s writings, would hail this with joy. 
They have read it perhaps—it is in the book, the book is in their 
book-case, but they have had this choice bit recalled to them. They 
would be glad to read it again. It would be a good thing to hand to 
a friend whom they desire to interest in Dickens’s writings. ‘ Just 
read that ! Isn’t it fine?’ In this way, it may help to cultivate a 
taste for Dickens amongst new readers.’ The books of Dickens are 
particularly rich in such striking pen pictures, and we invite our readers 
to notify us of any piece that may be a favourite of theirs. The excerpt 
should be such as will not suffer by extraction, and may be either 
humorous, pathetic. tragic or descriptive. It should not exceed 1,500 
words, but may be less, of course. It will only be necessary to give 
the name of the book and chapter with the words beginning and ending 
the quotation. 
: %* % * % * 

From the first number of The Dickensian to the present time we 
have changed the design for our wrapper each month, numbering one 
hundred and fifty-six different pictures. The series has comprised the 
wrapper designs of the original monthly parts, the various plagiarisms. 
the first cheap editions; portraits of the novelist and the pictures 
of the houses he lived in; vignettes from the title pages of the 
*‘ Library ” and “ Household ” editions; and cover designs from other 
sources. We have not exhausted the mine from which these interesting 
items have been drawn, but for economy’s sake, for the present at 
any rate, we have decided to adopt one design for the cover during 
the present year. The one chosen is Charles Green’s clever 
drawing which served a similar purpose for the “ Pictorial ” edition of 
Dickens’s works. 

* * * * * 
An amusing anecdote is told by Mr. J. J. Hissey, the well-known 
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historian of the Road, in his new book, “‘ Gossip of the Road.” He ~ 
was staying at the Angel, in Bury St. Edmunds, and was meditating 
on the fact that Mr. Pickwick was supposed to have stayed there, when 
his host indignantly exclaimed—‘‘ Supposed ! This, sir, is the very 
inn where he stopped. I’ve the very carving knife that Mr. Pickwick 
used when he was here, ivory-mounted they are; they go with the 
hotel, and were handed to ine when I took it.”’ Could Dickens, asks 
Mr. Hissey, ever have imagined this ? Unfortunately, it did not occur 
to him to ask the present landlord if he still held those cherished 
articles. What a real personage is Mr. Pickwick ! 
* * * * * 


Speaking of Mr. Pickwick reminds us that in one of his always in- 
teresting and well informed articles, “The World of Books,” which 
‘ Bookman ” contributes to “‘ The Nation ” weekly, there is a reference 
to The Pickwick Papers which is peculiarly true. Dealing with the 
romances which people would really like to read if they only knew it, 
to romances like “Don Quixote,” ‘“‘ Les Misérables,” ‘‘ Pickwick,” 
“Tom Jones ” and their glorious kin, he says :— 


ee ee ee ee 


— 


** where you can literally live and move and have a being, because 
of the diversity, freedom, and generosity of your environment, 
because there are no restrictions to harass and squeeze the sense of 
illusion—to make it conscious that it is illusion; because you are 
on terms of fraternity, not merely with a defined group of characters, 
but a society: not merely-with a society, but a populace. Their 
world is vot so small that you will get used to it, or so uniform that 
you will get bored with it, or so insupportable that it will remind 
you of your own. Escape to it, my brethren !” 

* * * * * 

In reviewing Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new volume of plays, a 
writer in ‘‘ The Daily Graphic,” speaking of the first one, “ Sanyasi,” 
im which the venerable philosopher is sitting outside his cave and 
moralising, says :— The simile between Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Omar Khayyam is an obvious one. A less obvious, but one 
equally true, is that between two persons, at first sight most widely 
dissimilar, the Sanyasi and—Dick Swiveller. Had Dick Swiveller sat 
outside a cave in the ancient East he would have moralised much in 
the same vein as the Sanyasi; had the Sanyasi found himself clerk 
to Sampson Brass in Bevis Marks, he would have befriended the poor 
little Marchioness just as did Dick Swiveller. 

* x * 26h / oe 


The frontispiece to the present number, ‘‘’Tilda Price dressing for 
the Tea Party,” is one of a set of three portraits drawn by Frank 
Stone, A.R.A., the father of Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., for the first 
cheap edition of Nicholas Nickleby in 1848. The other two were 
“ Kate Nickleby sits for her Portrait,’ which appeared in our issue 
for April, 1908, page 93, and “ Madeline Bray pausing in her work,” 
which will form the frontispiece to our February number. 

Tue Eprror. 
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HOW THE DICKENS TALES COME TRUE 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


T was not without reason that Mr. G. K. Chesterton, lecturing 
on 14th December, at the town residence of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, uttered a word of preliminary warning to his audience. 
It was his failing, he said, to work up his title first and the lecture 
afterwards, and he was afraid that before he had gone very far they 
would have come to the conclusion that his title was a story, and a 
story that had not come true. Nevertheless, Mr. Chesterton kept 
his audience delighted while he discoursed on Dickens and his estimate 
of “that very weird and alarming thing, English Society,’ and the 
curious condition in which it was in his time. It was the usual thing 
to say of Dickens’s pictures of English life, or of anything he described, 
that it was characterised by “ wild exaggeration,” and was, in fact. 
caricature. There was just that degree of truth in this asseriton that 
it acted as a half-truth. 

From this Mr. Chesterton proceeded to lay down what may fairly 
be called the cardinal article of his Dickens faith—namely, that the 
novelist was hardly a caricaturist ; that he was really something very 
like a realist. There was a type of exaggeration that was proper to a 
particular type, or form, of art, and it was to be found, for instance. 
in the classics. 

In the eighteenth century type of fiction, of which Fielding and 
Smollett were the great examples, and which consisted in its funda- 
mental idea of a person walking along a country road from inn to inn 
and recording in a diary all the extravagant and fantastic people he met. 
That idea could be seen running through some of Dickens’s stories. 
especially the later ones, as in the wanderings of David Copperfield. 
“ Dickens’s criticism of life,” said Mr. Chesterton, “ consists largely of 
looking at an elephant and seeing that it is an elephant.” 

As a “ working model ”’ of what he meant—although he admitted 
that it might not be a model and might not work—Mr. Chesterton 
instanced the Circumlocution Office in Lxtile Dorrit. The “* Circum- 
locution Office ” was what everybody would in one sense cal] caricature. 
it was what many people would call fantastic and incredible ; all of 
which amounted in substance to the statement that it was very funny : 
yet it was impossible to say that it was not impossibly or startlingly 
true; the impression created among Dickens’s contemporaries was 
that it was exaggerated, especially the people who were satirised. 
A passage in Bleak House was used by Mr. Chesterton to illustrate his 
point that Sir Leicester Dedlock’ s remark about “ everything in England 
being in a frightful state,’ was true to-day. ‘‘ Most of us,” said Mr. 
Chesterton, “have recognised that thing from time to time, and we 
find it repeated in the Circumlocution Office.” In Lttile Dorrit, too, 
was to be found another trait of English Society which some critics 
had thought was exaggerated, but most people had found to be true 
in their experience. One of the characteristics of a society which most 
of them must have noticed was that, for instance, the porter outside 
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the doorstep was almost unapproachable, but the porter inside was 
yenerally fairly genial, and as one approached the upper regions of the 
system and got at last to the eminent being who could rule everything, 
he was a child in their hands. That touch of Dickens was a true 
touch on the inner meanness of the society he was creating. 

The lecture was given in aid of the Kentish Town Day Nursery. — 


DICKENS’S APPEAL TO WOMEN* 


By MRS. LAURENCE CLAY 
President of the Manchester Branch of the Dickeus Fellowship 


Wace Dickens’s Women characters and his appeal to 

women generally, Forster, in his life of Dickens, states that the 
feminine interest in the works of that author is very slight indeed, 
many of his female characters being but shadows, and others only 
serving to show what Dickens could not do; and upon other authority 
we have it, that Dickens never succeeded in creating an altogether 
charming and attractive woman; that, in short, he failed in the 
presentment of his heroines. These are grave statements and if true, 
calculated to discount seriously any appeal Dickens might otherwise 
make to his women readers. 

Were they true one could understand and possibly forgive the late 
George Gissing (clever critic and true Dickens lover though he was, 
and whom, from some acquaintance with his work, I judge to be also 
a true woman-hater), when he declares that ‘‘ with women Dickens 
was not a favourite ; that humour seldom appealed to women ; that 
they consider him vulgar, and often speak of him with frank dislike 
and see in Dickens something of an enemy.” 

George Gissing further gives some short analytical studies of some 
of these sorry, distorted and ridiculous female characters interspersed 
with some exceedingly caustic comments of his own. With but few 
exceptions—and he forcefully explains that Dickens drew his characters 
from life’s experience and knew what he was writing about—he says : 
all Dickens’s women are either * bad, unintelligent, untaught, mean, 
ill-tempered or selfish, their very virtues, if they possess any, become 
a scourge. In the high-ways and by-ways of life, by the fireside, and 
in the very bed-chamber they shrill upon the terrified ear! It is 
difficult to believe that death can stifle them. One imagines them 
upon the threshold of some other world sounding confusion among 
unhappy spirits who hoped to have found peace.’ ” 

Then our critic would have ws perceive with what masterly accuracy _ 
and inimitable skill Dickens discovers to his readers the marvellous 
patience, grace, and fortitude with which the masculine matrimonial 
martyrs suffer their daily crucifixion. Truly the Dickens gallery holds 
many portraits of foolish, ridiculous and even offensive women, and had 
Dickens confined himself to the delineation of such female types only, 


* Substance of Address delivered at the Opening Meeting of the Session, 
October 5th, 1917. 
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we women would have a just quarrel with him. We should dislike 
him as heartily and turn from him as determinedly as George Gissing 
believed was the case with the women of his day, unless that saving 
grace of humour which, thank God, despite George Gissing, is not the 
sole prerogative of the masculine mental equipment, had come to our 
aid and saved the situation. I have, in my experience, come across 
fully as many dull, phlegmatic, unimaginative, non-humorous men as 
women ; nay, to be strictly true, I believe, the masculine number is in 


EXCESS. 


To judge Dickens’s estimate of women by the portraiture of the 
eccentric, grotesque or unlovely types he has given, would be an act 
of gross injustice to the creator of Agnes Wickfield, Lizzie Hexham, 
Little Dorrit, Little Nell, Florence Dombey, Lucy Manette, Dot the 
Carrier’s wife, Ruth Pinch, and many others. These women are not 
perhaps the strongest types of heroines, especially when judged by 
modern standards. We certainly do not read of Little Dorrit attired 
“a la girl of the period” in the “sweetest thing” in short skirts, 
masculine-looking hat, necktie and walking-stick, enjoying the fragrant 
weed with her beloved: nor Ruth Pinch letting herself in with her 
latch-key at 11 p.m. of the clock. Lizzie Hexham was no suffragette, 
nor can we by any stretch of the imagination, picture Little Nell, 
grown older, from the vantage point of an inverted beer-barrel. har- 


anguing a heterogeneous assembly on women’s rights; nor Agnes 


Wickfield burning the midnight oil over the latest problem novel. 
“Nor,” some of my hearers may here mentally exclaim,—‘ at the 
imminent peril of their lives tending the wounded and ministering 
with unfaltering hand and heart, to the needs of the dying, oft-times 
in hospitals where the German shrapnel and shells are spraying and 
bursting around them; nor rendering devoted service in military 
camps and munition factories, and in many other ways taking the 
place and doing the work of man.” Not for one moment would I 
belittle the great army of women workers, who have filled so nobly their 


country’s need, and of whom England is justly proud. I have been 


drawing comparisons between Dickens’s heroines and some of the 
most pronounced types of the day. 

And I feel that I am not claiming too much for Dickens’s heroines 
when I say that they too, had the call come, would have risen to the 
occasion, for they were great lovers, and Love, after all, is the greatest 
wonder-working necromancer in the world, and can transform even 
the shrinking and the timid into the daring and the venturesome. 

No ! In criticising Dickens’s heroines, one must not lose sight of 
the times in which their characters were portrayed and the then 
accepted conception of women’s sphere, a sphere very limited, an 
horizon bounded for the most part by the home and its duties. But 
they were true women, clean of soul, honest of purpose and of surpassing 
loyalty, not learned as we of to-day understand the term, but never- 
theless broad-minded, intelligent, women of high ideals, women who, 


-apprehending something of that vision without which we must assuredly 


perish, were ever by the quiet strength and beauty of their characters 
2* 
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constraining their beloved ones towards the light. I cite as examples 
of the truth of my assertion, Lizzie Hexham, who, through her great 
love and unfaltering integrity, became the veritable saviour of the 
amiable, but self-indulgent, purposeless idler, Eugene Wrayburn; 
Little Dorrit, pattern of patient unswerving filial devotion; Agnes 
Wickfield, largely through whose influence and faithful friendship 
David Copperfield, lovable but impulsive, and emotional, was 
enabled at last to shake himself free from the despondency and weakness 
engendered by the follies of his undisciplined heart, and stand ereet— 
in very deed a man ! 

Had Charles Dickens a poor or base conception ‘of women, and does 
he fail to appeal to them ? 

[ quote one passage only (from David Copperfield) to refute ek 
questions ; there are many others. 

David is closing his story and he tells us :-— 

~The faces of the various characters are fading away, but one 
fxce is shining on me like a heavenly light that remains. I turn 
my head, I see it in its beautiful serenity beside me. My lamp 
burns low, but the presence without which I were nothing bears 
me company. Oh! Agnes! Oh! My soul,—so may thy face 
lhe by me when I close my life in death, so may I, when realities are 
melting from me like the shadows I now dismiss, still find thee near 
me pointing upward.” 

I feel a conviction that those words flowed not from the author’s 
pen alone, but were an apostrophe from the heart of the man Charles 
Dickens to his ideal of woman. Nor were they written of a merely 
fictitious feminine character. 

For intelligent women to have a quarrel with Dickens because 
women avaricious, deceitful, bad-tempered, viperish, martyr-like or 
what not, are held up by him to ridicule, made matter for his mirth, 
naterial for his art, would simply be absurd. I never came across 
any single person so purblind. These characters, ugly, repulsive, 
ridiculous as they may be, become to us through the genius of Dickens 
a lasting and an exquisite delight. We have but to mention their 
names and then, like the characters in Maeterlinck’s “ Land of Memory,” 
who never die but merely sleep till mentioned or thought of, then they 
“hve and move about with all the old vividness and charm.” 

Does Dickens appeal to women? That depends upon the women. 
To those devoid of humour, if such there be, to the modern young lady 
of the cigarette and the walking-stick and kindred characteristics, to 
women to whom—to paraphrase, “a little child with its wonder-laden 
eyes, a little child is to her, and it is nothing more,” to the omnivorous 
reader of the modern novel, with its blatant realism and its gospel of 
liberty and honesty, a gospel proved upon investigation to be neither 

free nor honest ”—its gross materialism—to such women I opine 
Dickens makes little or no appeal. 

But, on the other hand, what an appeal Dickens makes through his 
love and reverence for the sanctities of the home and family life and 
institutions, his many portraitures of sisterly love and filial affection, 


————— 
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his championship of the down-trodden and oppressed, his pitying 
regard for the suffering and weak, the peculiar sympathy with which 
he treats the degraded and the outcast, oft-times discovering to us, as it 
were, diamonds in dust heaps and pearls among the swine, his sympathy 
for the poor, his love for little children, and his outstanding reverence 
for all things sacred ! There are those who assert that Dickens had no 
religion and made light of holy things. Away with such, they are 
without imagination and without humour. To say, because he 
hurls his sarcastic shafts at, and holds up to ridicule the loathsome 
hypocrites, Dickens therefore is without religion, is, in my opinion, to 
write oneself down in the words of the immortal Mr. Bumble, “ A 
Ass, Ma’am, a Ass ! ” 

No; the soul of Charles Dickens was peculiarly reverent. Who 
can read the ‘‘ Christmas Tree,’ Christmas as we grow older, “ The 
Haunted Man,” for the matter of that, who but the purblind can 
read any of his books and fail to recognise the spirit of true religion 
breathing as it were through them all. These qualities coupled with 
the purity of his writings, kis supreme gift of laughter, that “ reviver 
of sick earth,’—which no other novelist before his time or since, 
has given to the world in such rich measure—and over and above all 
the quick, warm, generous personality of the man, constitute, in my 
humble opinion, to all true women an appeal which is irresistible. 


A RICHARD DOUBLEDICK HUT 


he Y.M.C.4. Hut at Beckenham has just had added to it a large 
Quiet Room for reading and writing. Ove: the entrance to the 
room is an inscription as follows :— 


Tur “ DouBLEepicKk ” Room. 
Firm as a rock, true as the sun, brave as Mars. 
Dickens. 


The Hut and the added room were presented to the National Counc’ 
of the Y.M.C.A. by a member of the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. George 
Sutton, of Beckenham, and his wite. 

The new room was opened on the 5th December. Some 600 soldieis 
were present in the Hut, and at the request of many of the soldieis and 
the lady workers, Mr. Sutton explained the meaning of the title of the 
room by giving a brief sketch of the story of Dick Doubledick as told 
at the meeting of the Seven Poor Travelleis. 

We congratulate Mr. and Mis. Sutton on their fine gift, its appropriate 
name and its fine stirring quotation with which it is dedicated. 


A JUVENILE BRANCH OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


NEW Branch of the Dickens Fellowship has heen formed in 

the Eastwood Girls’ School, Keighley, the scholars of which 
have taken so much interest in our scheme for supplying Dickens 
Books for the Blind. 
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MRS. ALICE MEYNELL ON DICKENS 


N a volume of literary essays called “‘ Hearts of Controversy,”* 
by Mrs. Alice Meynell, the longest is devoted to Dickens as a man 
of letters, and is as honest and sane a piece of critical appreciation as 
has come within our notice for a long time. Mrs. Meynell draws a 
distinction between exaggeration and caricature. The former she says 
“takes for granted some degree of imbecility in the reader, whereas 
caricature takes for granted a high degree of intelligence. Dickens 
appeals to our intelligence in all his caricature. . . . The word ‘ carica- 
ture’ that is used a thousand times to reproach him is the word that 
does him singular honour. If I may define my own devotion to 
Dickens, it may be stated as chiefly, though not wholly, admiration of 
his humour, his dramatic tragedy, and his watchfulness over inanimate 
things and landscapes.” 

On the other hand she deems it deplorable that Dickens him- 
self was not content to leave certain of his characters at the 
point he had developed them, instead of making them good in the 
end. 

But the portion of Mrs. Meynell’s essay which attracts us most, is 
where she speaks of Dickens from the literary point of view. 
She will not have it that there was ever justification for saying 
Dickens was vulgar, and of his diction and style she says :— 


* Dickens’s English is admirable ; he chooses what is good and 
knows what is not. A little representative collection of the bad 
or foolish English of his day might be made by gathering up what 
Dickens forbore and what he derided.” 


Speaking of the critics who accuse Dickens of bad grammar, she says 
~The Truth is that his grammar is not only good but strong; it is 
far better than Thackeray’s, the ease of whose phrase sometimes 
exceeds and is slack . . . . Dickens’s page is to be parsed as strictly 
as any man’s. It is, apart from the matter of grammar, a wonderful 
thing that he, with his little education, should have so excellent a 
diction.” 

Mrs. Meynell then goes on to show by quotation that he had his 
own perfect sense of the use of words in his own day, and at times 
a beautiful sign of education. One sentence is quoted to show how 
it reminds us of the cighteenth century writers of prose. She is 
of the opinion that if Dickens had had the education which he had 
not, his English could not have been better: 

There is one statement Mrs. Meynell makes which may be set 
as a competition to our readers : “I know of but two words that 
Dickens habitually misuses, and Charles Lamb misuses one of them 
precisely in Dickens’s manner ; it is not worth while to quote them.” 


Are there many of our readers who also know those words? We 
invite replies. 


ig Hearts of Controversy,” by Alice Meynell. London: Burns and Oates 
3s. Gd. net. Sep 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
MR. TESTATOR 
ME- TESTATOR took a set of chambers in Lyons Inn when he 


had but scanty furniture for his bedroom, and none for Ins 
sitting-room. He had lived some wintry months in this condition, 
and had found it very bare and cold. One night, past midnight, when 
he sat writing and still had writing to do that must be done before he 
went to bed, he found himself out of coals. He had coals down-stairs, 
but had never been to his cellar ; however the cellar-key was on his 
mantelshelf, and if he went down and opened the cellar it fitted, he 
might fairly assume the coals in that cellar to be his. As to his laun- 
dress, she lived among the coal-waggons and Thames watermen—for 
there were Thames watermen at that time—in some unknown rat-hole 
by the river, down lanes and alleys on the other side of the Strand. 
As to any other person to meet him or obstruct him, Lyons Inn was 
dreaming, drunk, maudlin, moody, betting, brooding over bill-dis- 
counting or renewing—asleep or awake, minding its own affairs. Mr. 
Testator took his coal-scuttle in one hand, his candle and key in the 
other, and descended to the dismallest underground dens of Lyons 
Inn, where the late vehicles in the streets became thunderous, and all 
the water-pipes in the neighbourhood seemed to have Macbeth’s Amen 
sticking in their throats, and to be trying to get it out. After groping 
here and there among low doors to no purpose. Mr. Testator at length 
came to a door with a rusty padlock which his key fitted. Getting 
the door open with much trouble, and looking in, he found, no coals, 
but a confused pile of furniture. Alarmed by this intrusion on 
another man’s property, he locked the door again, found his own 
cellar, filled his scuttle, and returned up-stairs. 

But the furniture he had seen, ran on castors across and across Mr. 
Testator’s mind incessantly, when, in the chill hour of five in the 
morning, he got to bed. He particularly wanted a table to write at, 
and a table expressly made to be written at, had been the piece of 
furniture in the foreground of the heap. When his laundress emerged 
from her burrow in the morning to make his kettle boil, he artfully 
led up to the subject of cellars and furniture ; but the two ideas had 

‘evidently no connection in her mind.- When she left him, and he sat 
at his breakfast, thinking about the furniture, he recalled the rusty 
state of the padlock, and inferred that the furniture must have been 
stored in the cellars for a long time—was perhaps forgotten—owner 
dead, perhaps? After thinking it over, a few days, in the course of 
which he could pump nothing out of Lyons Inn about the furniture, 
he became desperate, and resolved to borrow that table. He did sv, 
that night. He had not had the table long, when he determined to 
borrow an easy-chair; he had not had that long, when he made up 
his mind to borrow a bookcase ; then, a couch; then, a carpet and 
rug. By that time, he felt he was “in furniture stepped in so far,” 
as that it could be no worse to borrow it all. Consequently he borrowed 
it all, and locked up the cellar for good. He had always locked it. 
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after every visit. He had carried up every separate article in the 
dead of the night, and, at the best, had felt as wicked as a Resurrection 
Man. Every article was blue and furry when brought into his rooms, 
and he had had, in a murderous and guilty sort of way, to polish it 
up while London slept. 

Mr. Testator lived in his furnished chambers two or three years, or 
more, and gradually lulled himself into the opinion that the furniture 
was his own. This was his convenient state of mind when, late one 
night, a step came up the stairs, and a hand passed over his door 
feeling for his knocker, and then one deep and solemn rap was rapped 
that might have been a spring in Mr. Testator’s easy-chair to shoot 
him out of it; so promptly was it attended with that effect. 

With a candle in his hand, Mr. Testator went to the door, and found 
there, a very pale and very tall man; a man who stooped; a man 
with very high shoulders, a very narrow chest, and a very red nose ; 
a shabby-genteel man. He was wrapped in a long threadbare black 
coat, fastened up the front with more pins than buttons, and under his 
arm he squeezed an umbrella without a handle, as if he were playing 
bagpipes. He said, “I ask your pardon, but can you tell me 
and stopped ; his eyes resting on some object within the chambers. 

“Can IJ tell you what ?” asked Mr. Testator, noting his stoppage 
with quick alarm. 

“ T ask your pardon,” said the stranger, ‘ but—this is not the inquiry 
I was going to make—do I see in there, any small article of property 
belonging to me?” 

Mr. Testator was beginning to stammer that he was not aware— 
when the visitor slipped past him, into the chambers. There, in a 
goblin way which froze Mr. Testator to the marrow, he examined, 
first, the writing-table, and said “ Mine ;” then, the easy-chair, and 
said “ Mine ;” then the bookcase, and said “ Mine ;” then, turned up 
a corner of the carpet, and said “‘ Mine !” in a word, inspected every 
item of furniture from the cellar, in succession, and said “ Mine !” 
Towards the end of this investigation, Mr. Testator perceived that he 
was sodden with liquor, and that the liquor was gin. He was not 
unsteady with gin, either in his speech or carriage; but he was stiff 
with gin in both particulars. 

Mr. Testator was in a dreadful state, for (according to his making 
out of the story) the possible consequences of what he had done in 
recklessness and hardihood, flashed upon him in their fulness for the 
first time. When they had stood gazing at one another for a little 
while, he tremulously began : 

“Sir, I am conscious that the fullest explanation, compensation, 
and restitution are your due. They shall be yours. Allow me to 
entreat that, without temper, without even natural irritation on your 
part, we may have a little = 

“Drop of something to drink,” interposed the stranger. “I am 
agreeable.” 

Mr. Testator had intended to say. “a little quiet conversation,” but 
with great relief of mind adopted the amendment. He produced a 
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toate of gin, and was biistling iste for nee water and sugar, when 
he found fait his visitor had already drunk half of the decanter's 
contents. With hot water and sugar the visitor drank the remainder 


before he had been an hour in the chambers by the chimes of the 
church of St. Mary in the Strand ; and during the process he frequently 
whispered to himself, ** Mine ii 

The gin gone, and Mr. Testator wondering what was to follow it, 
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the visitor rose and said, with increased stiffness, ** At what hour of 
the morning, sir, will it be convenient?” Mr. Testator hazarded, 
“At ten?” “Sir,” said the visitor, ‘‘ at ten to the moment, I shall 
be here.” He then contemplated Mr. Testator somewhat at leisure, 
and said, “ God bless you! How is your wife?” Mr. Testator (who 
never had a wife) replied with much feeling, ‘‘ Deeply anxious, poor 
soul, but otherwise well.” The visitor thereupon turned and went 
away, and fell twice in going downstairs. From that hour he was 
never heard of. Whether he was a ghost, or a spectral illusion of 
conscience, or a drunken man who had no business there, or the drunken 
rightful owner of the furniture, with a transitory gleam of memory ; 
whether he got safe home, or had no home to get to ; whether he died 
of liquor on the way, or lived in liquor ever afterwards ; he never was 
heard of more. This was the story, received with the furniture and 
held to be as substantial, by its second possessor in an upper set of 
chambers in grim Lyons Inn. 


From The Uncommercial Traveller: Chambers. 


A LIBRARY FOR FIVE POUNDS 


HE series of letters which “ Claudius Clear” contributed to “ The 
British Weekly ” recently under the above heading has been 
reprinted in a neat little volume at one Shilling and Threepence by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and makes interesting and instructive 
reading. We have already referred to Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s 
choice of Dickens’s books to form part of his hbrary and Mr. Cuming 
Walters has taken up the question and dealt with it in a vigorous 
manner in regard to one of the books he selected and the place of 
honour he gave it. Granted that no two men would choose the same 
books to form a library, it must be admitted that “ Claudius Clear” 
has, after careful and studied deliberation, hit upon an ideal collection. 
And his reason for his decision in each case seems to leave little to 
cavel about. 

No one could be friendless with such a library, and those who, as 
he says, only read newspapers and magazines, would find there is 
something to live for in this world if they only had such a collection 
and really read them. Ruskin has said “‘ That a house without 
pictures is like a house without windows.” , We are not sure that 
there would not be more truth in the statement if “ pictures” was 
substituted by “books.” There is always something strange and 
cold and even dark about a house without books, and to-day, when 
the shortcoming can be so cheaply remedied, no one should be 
without his favourite authors for companionship. 

All the books in this five pound library are classics. Personally 
there are only five of his list not in our library, but each of those 
five we have read or handled. Perhaps some day “ Claudius Clear ~ 
will do a similar service for the modern books that count. It 
certainly would be fascinating reading. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


jks fund is gradually increasing and we hope to announce in our 

next issue the result of the efforts of many helpers who have 
collecting cards and from recitals and entertainments. Since our last 
issue a cheque of £155 has been sent to the National Institute for the 
Blind for the manufacture of Martin Chuzzlewit in 12 volumes, and 
sufficient money is in hand to produce Our Mutual Friend. 

A generous donation of £129 5s. 0d. has been made to the Fund 
by Mr. Arthur L. Reckitt for the express purpose of producing Lattle 
Dorrit, a magnanimous act which will help us immeasurably. We 
offer our heartiest thanks to him for his splendid gift. 

Professor Wm. Miles gave the first of his series of recitals im aid of 
the Fund at Gloucester. It realised £24 8s. 9d. and he received a 
great reception (a full account will be found in our Branch reports). 
The second recital was given at Bermondsey, on December 13th and 
resulted in £35 5s. 3d. being added to the subseription list. 


Sapsady ves Sire 
Amount collected ., 402 12 10  — Already forwarded to 
' the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
manufacture of 
The Old Ouriosity 


Shop, 7vols ., 50 0 4 
Great Hxpectations, 
6 vols ., 46 0.0 
Barnaby Rudge, ‘8 
vols : 105 0 0 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
12 vols. ACL DD Oe G 
Balance bis we 47:12 10 
_ £402 12 10; £402 12 10 
ried Aas 
Balance in hand... be a. 47-12 10 
Mr. Arthur L. Reckitt (for the ‘entire ‘prodiiction of 
Little Dorrit) . asc pee ae nee 
Proceeds of Router: by Prof. Miles; at Barmondeey OR RE TS 
Proceeds of Recital, by Prof. Miles, at Gloucester .,. 24 9 


Miss May Buncombe on 

A Member of the Philadelphia Braneh., 

Collected by Miss Christine Matz sii Donation) 
Mr. John Fox mn ak hk , 
Mrs. John Fox _... 

Collected by Mr. Fred, W. Abngoni 


8 

The Scholars of Sir Walter St. John School, Battersea 56 0 0 
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£ 
Collected by Miss Miller ne os de ee ay 
H Miss E. Harris 5 Lee ee 0 
Miss Jean Curtis andl’ Miss Daly im 0 
Sey! ie 0 


” 


Miss Manley 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS THE FAT BOY 


By J. W: T. LEY 


| WONDER how many people know that Mr. Martin Harvey has ever 
* played ina Dickens play other than “The Orly Way.” He has, 
though neither Mr. T. E. Pemberton nor Mr. 8. J. Adair Fit zgerald 
mentions the fact. I have it, however, from: his own lips, and he has 
authorised me to record the fact in The Dickensian, and to tell a good 
story in connection therewith. All the world kiows that one of 
Henry Irving’s early successes was as Jingle in an adaptation of Pickwick 
named after that character. That was in 1871, I believe. Years later 
he revived this play. I don't know the date. I know that young 
Martin Harvey was 18 years old, but ‘ Who’s Who ” does not record 
the year of his birth. I think, however, if we say that the revival 
took place in 1883, we shall be tolerably near the mark—say within 
a year either way. The future ‘‘ Sidney Carton ” was just beginning 
his career under Irving. He doubled the parts of Sam Weller and the 
Fat Boy, “ under-dressing” for the purpose—that 1s, dressing for 
Sam Weller. and over that costume donning the necessary pads for the 
other part. And here comes the story. Mr. Harvey never needed to 
diet himself for adiposity. He was always on the thin side, and at this 
time was very much a stripling. Body pads were a simple matter, 
but how about his face? An old stage hand gave him a tip. “ Get 
a couple of figs.” he said, “ skin them, and then place them one inside 
each cheek.” Young Harvey acted on the hint. The figs remained 
in position by suction, and the effect of plump cheeks was obtained. 
But there was another effect, unlooked for, but excellent. The Fat 
Boy, we need not dispute, had a somewhat “slobbery ” utterance. 
His impersonator had cultivated that to the best of his ability, but the 
figs came to his help splendidly. They produced a big flow of saliva. 
The result lives in the actor’s memory. /When he went on he was 


greeted by Irving with an inquiry as to what was for dinner. With 


the help of the figs his “ slobbery ”’ reply was so ludicrous that Irving 
positively laughed. And it is a lasting recollection with Mr. Martin 
Harvey that he once made his great master laugh on the stage. 

Mr. Harvey also recalls that he had to work hard in this play. The 
curtain fell in one scene with the Fat Boy on the stage, and Sam Weller 
was the first speaker in the next scene. The young actor had to have 
the help of four persons to effect the necessary change in time. 
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THE GERMANIC CHRISTMAS 

Last month ‘‘ The Morning Post” published a series of reviews of old books, 
whose popularity is as great to-day as when originally issued, ‘as of they were 
by new authors and had just been sent in for notice.” Amongst the books 
submitted to the new criticism was ‘‘A Christmas Carol,” and with the pro- 
prietor's permission, we reprint below the modern critic’s clever performance on 
these lines.—EDITOR. 


A CuristMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. By 
Charles Dickens. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 

R. DICKENS'S 4 Christmas Carol is better in intention than in 
treatment. The author’s head, in fact, is too near his belly. 

The theme of the story is the conversion, by the aid of the Spirits of 
Christmas, of Ebenezer Scrooge, ‘a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner,” into “as good a friend, as 
good a master, and as good a man, as the good old City of London 
knew.” It will be seen to follow mainly on the lines of the popular 
spectral play by Professor Pepper, and like most melodramas of the 
kind it suffers from excess of sentiment and from lack of cohesion. 
Mr. Dickens’s weakness in devising a plot is almost as apparent as in 
The Pickwick Papers, though his powers of characterization are no 
less vivid and real than in the earlier book. But it is to be regretted 
that in these days, when food economy is being preached from the 
tanktops, he should have thought fit to exalt the pleasures of the table 
ashe has done. Defoe said that the English ate three times as much as 
any European people; Mr. Dickens would encourage this pernicious 
practice even in war-time. Indeed, he seems barely conscious that we 
are not at peace, so few are the references to war conditions. Bob 
Cratchit, Scrooge’s clerk, sits, it is true, in a “ dismal little cell... .. 
a sort of tank,” and, owing to his master’s economy with the coal, 
warms himself at the candle. We notice also that at the end of his 
day’s work he “ran home to Camden Town as hard as he could pelt,” 
thus saving a ‘bus fare. But what does he do on Christmas Day ? 
Obey the behest of Sir Arthur Yapp, and economise ? Not a bit of it. 
Cratchit and his family, who know the inside of a pawnshop, actually 
sit down to a dinner of goose, sage and onions, apple sauce, potatoes, 
and pudding (over the last half a quartern of brandy has been wasted), 
followed by apples, oranges, chestnuts, and “ hot stuff from the jug,” 
of which last, we grieve to say, the invalid boy of the family, Tiny Tim, 
is allowed to partake. How was it all done on Bob Cratchit’s salary 
of fifteen shillings a week ? We can only suppose that Mr. Dickens 
had credited Mrs. Cratchit with possessing the secret of Mr. Wells’ 
boom food. We need not stay to emphasise the evil effects which read- 
ing about such a display of food and drink must have on the poor people 
who patiently wait in queues for quarters of butter or sugar to be 
distributed ! Mr. Dickens does not stop at this point, for the food 
at the Fezziwigs’ ball is far in excess of the Rhondda rations ; in sheer 
contempt of the spartan economy practised at the recent Guildhall 
banquet, the author describes the Lord Mayor as giving orders “ to 
his fifty cooks and butlers to keep Christmas as a Lord Mayor’s house- 
hold should,” while at the end we find Scrooge, who has succumbed to 
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the prevailing spirit of extravagance, sitting down with his clerk to 
a bowl of smoking bishop! Mr. Dickens has done his country an ill 
service, for he must know that if these things can be they should not be 
at this moment, when the utmost economy is needed among all classes. 
If he needed an example of right treatment he has one in Mr. Hewlett’s 
forest lovers, whose honeymoon repast was the hips and haws they 
yathered on the way. His glorification of the plate and bottle will, 
we fear, be remembered, when the din of battle shall have passed away ; 
it may be tolerable then, it is intolerable now, and we regret that a 
young writer of such promise should have sought to gain a cheap 
popularity by appealing to the baser appetites of his fellow-men, as 
though the guiding principle for us all were to eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we are defeated. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLVII. 


ELCOME, loved stranger from a distant strand_! 
Welcome. thrice welcome to our happy land 

Fair son of Genius ! Ruler of the mind ! 
Greater than thee, thou leavest not behind. 
Mover of hearts, each breast in some blest hour 
Has owned thy genius and has felt thy power, 
How happy we, to welcome thee, extend 
Our eager greetings to our guest and friend. 
Thou—Chronicler of poverty’s dark maze,— 
Hast op’d a new world to our wandering gaze. 
To others leav’st the wealthy, proud and great. 
To picture forth the lowly wanderer’s fate, 
To common writers leav’st the common strain ; 
To fill thy place they would aspire in vain, 
Mankind in every guise to thee is known. 
From loftly peer to humbler village clown. 
Thou, lovely virtue seek’st in lowly cot, 
And draw’st sweet lessons from each humbler spot ; 
Thou mak’st plain, what all must free confess 
They long have known, yet could not all express. 
Long known to us by face, the purest, best, 
Most welcome to our shores, thou honoured guest. 
But lo ! what phantoms follow in thy tread 
Like shadowy forms—like visions from the dead ? 
Thy subjects, Dickens, e’en on stranger shore 
Are welcomed for thy sake, whom all adore, 
First Pickwick, Winkle, Snodgrass, Tupman, stand, 
And press behind thee to the stranger’s land. 
Old Weller, Sam and Mary gathering round 
The fat boy slumbering sweetly on the ground. 
Though anxious was he this strange land to see, 
To pass the time, he slumbered peacefully. 


But who are these to Oliver so close ? 
Young Harry Maylie and his lovely Rose, 

Old Fagin and his pupils skulk along, 

Their trade more flourishing, if left unsung, 
Next Mrs. Nickleby with Ralph appears, 
Behind them Nicholas and Mr. Squeers, 

And Newman Noggs, that odd, yet kindly man 
Was gently holding Smike’s thin trembling hand. 
Dear gentle Kate, her sweet form graceful bends, 
Beside the Cheerybles, her firm old friends, 
What beings to my view have now been given, 
Lingering on earth, yet fitter far for heaven ? 
‘Tis the old man, to guide his footsteps well, 
Comes patient, lovely, uncomplaining Nell, 
Sweet Child, she stays to swell thy gathering fame, 
Then wings her flight to heaven from whence she came. 
With dashing Dick, the Marchioness I see, 

And Sally Brass in all her bravery, 

With Kit the faithful, yet the low-born lad, 

The good old schoolmaster no longer sad, 

His lovely little pupil holds his hand, 

"Tween heaven and him the close connecting hand, 
And scowling on her as he did in life, 

Comes Daniel Quilp and his much suffering wife 
With Peacock’s gaudy plume all flaunting bright, 
Wild Barnaby comes rushing on my sight ; 

Full well he knows to whom he wends his way, 
Affection still is there, though reason astray. 
Gay Dolly Varden and her Joe, I view, 

Edward and Emma and the savage Hugh, 

Stern Haredale next stalks sullenly along, 

False Chester follows bowing to the throng, 

And old John Willett with his faithful friends 
Tom Cob and Daisy by thy side attends. 

Old Master Humphrey as in ancient days 
Turned on his Clock his sad and lingering gaze, 
Forever stopped ! he murmured; we but wait 
To follow thee, the author of our fate. 

Thou’re not a stranger to our eager heart, 

We share with thee the best and noblest part. 
Thy thoughts are ours, thy feelings we partake, 
And know and love thee for those feeling’s sake. 
A Stranger ! No ! through children we admire. 
We claim acquaintance with their gifted sire. 

Be this thy resting place, remain and share 

The love and friendship of the good and fair, 
And when Old England claims her own again, 
Safe by the passage o’er the treacherous main. 


From Quarto Boston Notion, January 20th, 1842. Crari. 
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“THE WILSONIAN ” 


N a recent number of ‘The Wilsonian,” the organ of the Wilsonian 
College Literary Society, Bombay, are two articles of interest to our 
readers. The first is entitled ‘“‘ Heroes in Dickens,” by K. K. Lalkaka, 
who calls Dickens the Lord of the English Democracy. To these 
heroes, of whom he names Pickwick, Sidney Carton, Dick Swiveller. 
Trabb’s Boy, Stephen Blackpool, Sleary, Peggotty among others, he 
says pessimism is what a monstrous dragon was to the medieval 
Knights. All are heroes in homespun who teach us great truths 
through the medium of wit and humour. Dickens tries to teach us 
optimism through these men, and that the world is not so dark as we 
sometimes think it to be. 

The other article is entitled ‘‘ A Leaf out of the Child’s Book,” 
by F. J. Patel, B.A., and in the two-and-a-half pages Dickens is 
quoted frequently. The theme of it is “ Be a child and live the life 
of a child... . it is the child in us that saves us, and will continue to 
save us when we go to our eternal rest.”” Both writers are members of 
the Dickens Fellowship in Bombay. 


“THE DICKENSIAN” 
ON RECEIVING THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME 


H brilliant books ! your covers bright adorn 
My humble shelves, but brighter still the lore 

You hold within of him we all adore; 

Here secrets from their hiding place are torn, 

And hoary fallacies of harm are shorn. 
Oh ! welcome books, increase from more to more. 
I add this Volume to my growing store 

With keen delight, of satisfaction born. 

What streams of knowledge—recondite and rare 
About all phases of the Master’s work 

From unexhausted founts, for all to share, 
Poured forth by experts—in your pages lurk. 

Long may your Ecitor abide in power 

To give to Dickens Lovers such rich dower. 


A. W. Epwarps. 


“ Dickens, satirist and humourist, whose appearance every month 


was as eagerly looked forward to as the morning newspaper, kindled 
by his concerted pictures, not by abstract reason, a new feeling for our 
fellows, new knowledge of them and their ways, and new anger against 
the gross and stupid wrongs, social and legal, from which they suffered.” 
—tLord Morley, in his “ Recollections.” 
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TWO VIEWS OF DICKENS 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


I WAS turning out a number of old letters the other day, written 
by George Dawson of Birmingham to a very near relative of 
mine, and that put me in mind of some utterances of his as regards 
Dickens, which read a little curiously to-day. He was a great per- 
sonality was George Dawson, both as preacher and lecturer and 
politician ; a man noble of presence, flashing of eye, sympathetic of 
voice, with a great power of compelling sympathy in others for his 
views. There was something not unakin in his nature, I think, to 
that of Dickens, inasmuch as he delighted to analyze life and study 
character ; and he said of himself that he would by choice have been 
a Professor of Human Nature. Biographical literature was what he 
most loved, and perhaps no other man ever discoursed so sympathetically 
on so many authors. But with Dickens, oddly enough, he was not 
altogether im sympathy. I have no personal recollection of his ever 
mentioning him, though I do remember his speaking of Miss Braddon’s 
novels with a good deal of appreciation. He was, I fancy, an out-and- 
out Thackeray man, and that apparently warped his judgment a 
little. Curiously there was a link with Dickens in his life, as a brother 
of the novelist went to a school in Hunter Street, London, kept by 
George Dawson’s father. 
It is in his lecture on Thackeray that occur the utterances referred 
to. The first is as follows :-— 
~ Esmond, to my mind, stands out as the greatest novel of this 
century, and, whatever may be said of Sir Walter Scott or Dickens, 
since Tom Jones, the finest novel in the language. I say this, knowing 
that the majority of you are Dickens mad; but I say it in the firm 
conviction that I shall be able to prove accurately the truth of my 


) assertion—for I differ from you, I am happy to say, with all my heart 


and soul and strength. At the same time I think that Dickens’s 


novel, The Pickwick Papers, which Thackeray aspired to illustrate, 


is one which future historians will find most precious, and will be 
least willing to lose.” 

And later on, there is this curious outburst : 

“I hate the whole set of literature in which such men as Bill Sikes— 
those dirty, unwashed, nasty ruffians—are brought into decent 
company. I think a great novelist ought to have something better to 
do than to wash the dirty unwashed of his own day. He may paint 
an old ruffian, but it is a difficult matter to say at what age a ruffian 
becomes lawful. It is one of Thackeray’s greatest glories that, through- 
out all his works, he has not been indebted to the Newgate Calendar 
for a hero—he could get rogues to paint without descending to such 
depths as that. In all probability, many of you will not like this, 
because you are Dickens mad. In addition to this, Dickens has, by 
contorting the English language—causing chimneys to ‘grin,’ 
window frames to ‘wink,’ and similar other monstrosities—spoiled it, 
and created a school of imitators who fill their <All Rownd the 
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Clocks, All Round the Weeks, and such like publications with such 
stuff from week to week. There was nothing of this in Thackeray, 
who loved his work and glorified it.” 

Beside his other work George Dawson at one time edited a newspaper 
in Birmingham, and his right hand man on that paper was a certain 
David Christie Murray, destined, later on, to achieve some fame as a 
novelist. It seems to me somewhat interesting to place by Dawson’s 
utterances an excerpt from an utterance that Murray came to make on 
Dickens, taken from a volume of vigorous and trenchant criticism on 
the leading fictionists of his day. It is as follows :— 

“There is not a writer of fiction at this hour, in any land where 
fiction is a recognised trade or art, who is not, whether he knows it 
and owns it or no, largely influenced by Dickens. His method has 
got into the atmosphere of fiction, as that of all really great writers 
must do, and we might as well swear to unmix our oxygen and hydrogen 
as to stand clear of his influences. To stand clear of those influences 
you must stand apart from all modern thought and sentiment. You 
must have read nothing that has been written in the last sixty years, 
and you must have been bred on a desert island. Dickens has a living 
part in the life of the whole wide world. He is on a hundred thousand 
magisterial benches every day. There is not a hospital patient in 
any country who has not at this minute a right to thank God that 
Dickens lived. What his blessed and bountiful hand has done for 
the poor and oppressed, and them that had no helper. no man 
knows. He made charity and good feeling a religion. Millions and 
millions of money have flowed from the coffers of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor because of his books. A great part of our daily 
life, and a good deal of the best of it, is of his making. 

No single man ever made such opportunities for himself. No 
single man was ever so widely and permanently useful. No single 
man ever sowed gentleness and mercy with so broad a sweep.” 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—-On November 14th, several short papers were 
read on “‘ Dickens’s Weak Points,’ by members. Miss A. D. Braham 
read a most interesting and lucid paper setting forth her opinion that 
Dickens’s ‘‘impossibly good ”’ female characters were the weakest 
spot in his writings. Such purely ideal characters as Agnes Wickfield, 
Rose Maylie, ete., were certainly not drawn from life, and lacked the 
convincing reality of other Dickens character studies. The same 
“fault ’? was also attributed to Dickens in a paper by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Miss M. Breakwell gave a delightfully humorous paper on Dickens’s 
unkind treatment (in his works !) of Spinsters, citing many examples 
of sour, spiteful or unhappy spinsterhood depicted in the novels, but 
not one happy, contented, kind-hearted ‘‘old maid.” Mr. Rogers 
read a critical paper on Dickens “ Heroes and Heroines,” and, while 
deploring the lack of the “‘magnificently heroic character’ in them, yet 
quoted many examples of nobility of purpose and moral courage pos- 
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sessed by certain of the characters. The meeting was open for dis- 
cussion, which was ably carried on by Mr. Timings, Mr. Broom (of 
Cheltenham), Mr. Grove, Mr. Davies, Mrs. Ellison and Miss Hill. The 
majority appeared to favour the theory of the weakness of some of 
the female characters, while a large minority regarded the words of 
Dickens as faultless and would accept no *‘ weak points.” The chair 
was taken by Mr. T. Palker (Past-President) in his usual happy manner. 
During his remarks he voiced, for the meeting, a hearty welcome to 
our member, Mr. J. W. Jones, who was present on his return from 
serving his country. Mr. Jones, in replying. handed a “ greeting ” to 
the Birmingham Branch from that at Gloucester, which was much 
appreciated. 


CHELTENHAM.—-A large number of members met in the Rodney 
Hall on the 7th. Mr. T. Lyon occupied the chair. It was decided 
that the Fellowship should move their present quarters to the more 
central position -the Town Hall. Several new members were ad- 
mitted. and a pleasant evening was passed. Items of interest being : 
wu Reading by Miss Adderley ; Recitation, Miss Maud Tymmas ; 
Songs, Miss Drake. The members have decided to give gifts in money 
or toys to the children of the General Hospital. 


DUBLIN.—The Annual General Meeting was held in the College 
Hotel, on the 14th November. The President, Sir Charles Cameron, 
C.B., in opening the meeting, congratulated the Branch on having 
completed its first decade, having been founded in 1907 by the late 
Mr. Jack Shaw. The Reports of the Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. 
Secretary were read and showed the Dublin Branch to be in a satis- 
factory condition. The latter Report stated that during the past 
Session as well as some literary meetings devoted to Dickens’s works, 
there had been given some Concerts and Whist Drives, from the proceeds 
of which subscriptions were sent to the Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 
Help Society, St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers, the Dublin 
Fusiliers’ Comforts Fund, and the Fellowship Fund for printing Dickens’s 
works in the Braille. It was decided to devote the entire work of the 
coming Session to the Red Cross Society. Both Reports were adopted 
on the motion of Major Arthur Whewell. Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
was unanimously re-elected President. Miss Mary Angela Dickens, 
Mr. G. A. Young, Mr. M. D. Collins were re-elected vice-presidents. 
Mr. Robert Cavendish was also elected vice-president. Miss Mary 
Hogg and Mr. J. A. Miller were re-elected as Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer respectively. The Committee was then elected, and a short 
Concert brought the meeting to an enjoyable close. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.-—Mr. A. Canning Williwns gave a 
lecture on ~The Animals of Dickens,’ on the 7th December. ‘The 
chair was occupied by the President, Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). After alluding to the pets of the Dickens household. the 
ravens, Dick the canary, Snittle, Tinbery and the other dogs -Mr. 
Williams dealt in humorous fashion with the animal characters in the 
books. He said that Dickens wrote of these creatures in so delightful 
a way that one felt that he understood the minds of the animals as 
thoroughly as he did those of human beings. The lecturer seemed to 
have missed none of the animals in the novelist’s writings. The 
Christmas Conversazione was held in the Goold Hall on December 20th. 
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The President presided over a large gathering of members and friends- 
In the course of his remarks, the Chairman, after congratulating the 
Branch on its continued prosperity. and the rapidly increasing member- 
ship, referred to the regrettable fact that although Dickens could 
write excellent verse, and occasionally did so, his novels contain little 
that can be included in a programme of music. Gunner Vincent Clegg. 
Miss Annie Hobson, Miss Maud Campbell and Mr. George Campbell 
rendered several tasteful songs with culture and expression ; Gunner 
George Nunns played pianoforte solos with admirable technique. 
and Mr. Herbert D. Down recited with his customary humour and 
effect. 


GLOUCESTER.—Having the honour to be the first of the provincia! 
branches to avail itself of Professor Miles’s generous offer to give a series 
of recitals in aid of the Braille books fund, Gloucester rose to the ocea- 
sion in a manner worthy of its Dickensian reputation. The rectial was 
given in the Guildhall on November 29th, and the audience was not 
only large but exceedingly appreciative. The President (Mr. E. J. C. 
Palmer) took the chair. Professor Miles recited *‘ The Story of Little 
Dombey,” ‘Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” ‘‘ Horatio Sparkins.”’ 
“Mr. Winkle’s Misadventure at Bath,” and ‘‘ The Skating Party at 
Manor Farm, Dingley Dell,” for what was conceded on all hands one 
of the best Dickens entertainments ever given in the city. Added 
interest was imparted to the proceedings by an excellent reading from 
Dawid Copperfield in Braille type by Mr. F. H. Townsend, a blind 
citizen. Acknowledging a cordial vote of thanks, Professor Miles 
expressed his great pleasure at the warmth of his welcome in Gloucester 
and the hope that he would have a similar experience at the other 
towns he is visiting. At the monthly meeting of the Branch on 
December 5th, the marked success of Professor Miles’s recital was the 
subject of eulogistic references. A letter was read from Mr. Walter 
Dexter stating that the Gloucester example in having a short reading by 
a blind person was already being followed by some of the other branches 
which Mr. Miles is visiting. Gratification was expressed that as a 
result of the recital £24 8s. 9d. (being the whole of the receipts, the 
expenses having been defrayed by some members and the Branch) 
had been forwarded to headquarters. The evening’s programme 
consisted of excerpts from David Copperfield. Miss Darkin, who 
made her debut as a reciter, gave an excellent interpretation of “‘ The 
Friendly Waiter,” and readings were given by Mr. E. Kendall Pearson 
and Councillor W. L. Edwards. About a hundred Dickens books and a 
large number of woollen comforts for our sailors and soldiers were 
brought to the meeting. 


HULL.—On November 23rd, the President, Mr. R. R. Burden in 
the chair, Miss E. A. Brown gave “ Dickensian Sidelights, with Musical 
Interludes.”” The evening was very agreeably spent and there was a _ 
good attendance. Miss Brown read a bright little paper, and she was 
assisted by Miss Wilson (vocalist) Miss Spikins (elocutionist), Miss 
Brindle, who gave whistling solos effectively. 


LIVERPOOL.—On November 19th, the Branch accepted the in- 
vitation of the Central Y.M.C.A. to contribute a Dickens Night. Mr. 
Tessimond made a few appropriate remarks as to the objects and good 
work of the Fellowship. Mrs. Helsly read a paper on “The Mar- 
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chioness,” Mr. Wallace on ‘“‘ Home Life in Dickens ” and Mr. van Gelder 
on ‘“‘Food and Drink.’ The proceedings were much enjoyed, and 
thoroughly appreciated, by a large audience. At the Meeting on 
November 28th, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin presiding, Mr. A. Theodore 
Wray delivered an amusing and interesting lecture entitled ‘‘ More 
about Mrs. Smith.’”’ Mr. Wray, who had previously lectured on 
““Mrs. Smith ”’ in February, 1916, read further articles on what was a 
faithful portraiture of a typical Liverpool character. On December 
12th the evening’s entertainment was contributed by the members, 
the subjects being ‘‘ Papers and Readings from Dickens.” Mr. 
Faulkner recited “‘The Gentleman from Next Door,” linking the 
various scenes together with original verse, and rendered it in a most 
efficient manner. Mrs. Dunnett gave an amusing paper purporting to 
be the views of Mr. Robinson, a Liverpool watchmaker, on the various 
works of Dickens, displaying considerable humour and quaintness 
of idea. Mr. Tessimond gave great pleasure with a reading from 
Our Mutual Friend, and Mr. Van Gelder read scenes from the Christmas 
festivities at Dingley Dell. 


——— 


LONDON.— Under the Chairmanship of Mr. B. W. Matz, over one 
hundred members attended Anderton’s Hotel on December 8th, to 
hear Mr. Eugene Mason’s lecture on ‘ Looking Before and After— 
Victorian and Georgian,’”’ in which he contrasted the genius and in- 
fluence of the great Victorian novelists and poets with those of the 
present era. His paper was full of studied reasoning, beautifully 
expressed and was a real literary treat, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by a most appreciative audience. Several members took part in the 
discussion which followed. The chairman lent for exhibition a number 
of engravings to illustrate Martin Chuzzlewit and American Notes, the 
books for study during the present season. Mr. Miller lent some 
caricature portraits of Dickens. The raffle for the cushion, made and 
presented by Miss Alice Lowe, resulted in the prize going to Mr. FE. H. 
Burden. An exhibition of the toys sent by the members for the 
Children’s Christmas Treats was held at the close of the meeting. 
The response to the Comnmittee’s appeal has been most generous and 
gratifying, and Mrs. Hill, the Guild Secretary, wishes to take this 
opportunity of publicly thanking all those kind friends who have made 
it possible for the Guild to brighten the Christmas season of the little 
inmates of three hospitals. The Guild Working Party will meet at 
14 Clifford’s Inn, in the afternoon of January Ist, 10th, 15th, and 24th. 
Ladies will receive a warm welcome. 


MANCHESTER.-—At the December meeting Mrs. Clay, the president, 
was in the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. G. F. Gadd. Mrs. 
Clay gave a helpful ‘“‘ Christmas Message ” to members. Miss Ingall 
read a paper on ‘“‘ A Bunch of Characters Culled from Dickensland,” 
and also gave a recitation from Sketches by Boz. The Rev. T. M. 
Phillips read a paper on ‘‘ Dickens and Henry James,” in which he 
very ably contrasted the life and work of the two novelists. As to 
which of these two great writers was the greater, Mr. Phillips said that 
while his intellect declared for ‘ames his heart declared for Dickens. 
The arrangements for Professor Miles’s Recital for February Ist, are 
well in hand, and a successful effort is anticipated. 


NOTTINGHAM. -On December 11th, a very interesting debate on 
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The Pickwick Papers was held: The chair was occupied by Mr. R. 
Ivens, who gave a lengthy but very delightful opening address. The 
debate was entered into quite heartily hy all the members. the ladies 
especially taking a most prominent part in the proceedings. Severai 
new members were enrolled. 


PLYMOUTH.—The monthly mecting took place at the Mikado 
Café on November 12th. The President (Mr. William C. Spear) presided 
over a big attendance, and an enjoyable programme was arranged hy 
Mesdames A. Lewthwaite and W. H. Crews. ‘ Dickens Heroines ” 
was the subject of an interesting and scholarly paper read by Miss 
Jeanie Lewthwaite, who said that Dickens’s heroines were among 
some of the noblest characters in English fiction. They were often 
not where we should expect to find them, and were characters relatively 
unimportant to the stories in which they appeared. Betty Higden 
and Charlie were heroines of this type. Other heroines discussed were 
Lizzie Hexham, Esther Summerson, Betsey Trotwood, Jenny Wren. 
and Miss Pross. Mr. H. Syner also gave a reading. The musical part 
of the programme was unusually good. In furtherance of the war 
policy of the Fellowship, it was agreed, at the December Meeting. 
to support, first with a donation, the Plymouth Branch of the 
National Association of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers. The social 
portion of the programme was arranged by Mrs. Bowden and 
Miss Winifred Statton. and those who also contributed to it were 
Miss Dorothy Bowden and Miss E. Hosking, Messrs. Hubert Grant, 
G. H. F. McClusky and W. Waterman. An excellent Shakespearean 
scene was given by Miss Grant and Miss B. Grant. At the close a 
presentation, consisting of a leather attaché case, was made to Mr. 
W. Jenkins (former secretary). 


SHEFFIELD.-—On November 24th, the Branch entertained eighty 
wounded soldiers. The guests and members enjoyed a whist drive 
which started at 2-30 p.m. and closed when tea was ready. A dozen 
prizes were distributed to the Jucky winners who, of course, were all 
soldiers. The substantial tea proved not the least enjoyable of the 
day’s events. After tea a capital coneert was given by members of 
the “ Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir.” Part Songs and Solos were contributed 
by Messrs. Eadon and Payne and two of the guests, Miss Dorothy 
Bingham, and Mr. W. Ward. Miss Lois Trott gave recitations and 
a special dance with her sister, Miss Marjorie Trott. Mr. Samuel 
Wells, F.R.G.S. welcomed the men and his cheery personality immedi- 
ately diffused a truly Dickensian homely atmosphere. The concert 
closed at 9 p.m. and the guests reluctantly departed for their various 
hospitals. The catering was undertaken and splendidly carried through 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Johnson, and all other arrangements by the 
committee of the Ladies’ Needlework Guild under the guidance of 
their hard-working Secretary, Miss S. North. Messrs. Sykes and Monks 
arranged a very interesting programme for December 14th. The - 
former gentleman read a short paper on David Copperfield, dwelling 
more particularly on the youth of David. He followed this by a brief 
essay on “ Dickens’s Children.”” A few moments were then devoted 
to discussion and criticism. The chief speakers were Messrs. Monks 
and Bagnall. The main item in the evening’s programme was “ The 
Story of Little Dombey.’”’ The larger portion of the story was told in a 
series of dramatic readings. The characters were :--Mr. Dombey, 
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Mr. H. Monks; Paul, Miss Lois Trott ; Florence, Miss Marjerie Trott ; 
Mrs. Pipchin, Mrs. Wm. J. Bagnall; Dr. Blimber, Mr. J. Fawcett 
Sykes and Miss Blimber. Mrs. Bagnall. Short recitals were also given 
by the ladies mentioned and Miss Roza Gray delighted everybody 
by her recital of *- Mr. Watkins Tottle.” from Sketches by Boz. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On December 10th, a dramatic and musical 
entertainment was given by the gentlemen members, the chief items 
being “Scenes from Oliver Twist,” *- Mr. Pickwick’s Adventure ” and 
“The Midshipman’s Disaster ” (Dombey and Son). Songs, Violin solos 
and other music were interposed between the dramatic pieces. There 
was a large company present, and £3 3s. was collected for a Christmas 


local charity. 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.). —This branch is thriving under good managers. 
Judge Backhouse is President, and is one of the most versatile men in 
the Commonwealth. Two pleasure trips were arranged last year 
through most picturesque spots. The monthly entertainments have 
been most interesting. The branch possesses three expert elocuticnists 
on the roll, and two or three professional singers. The Annual Report. 
has lately been issued. Two new vice-presidents have been added. 
viz., Colonel Roth. M.D.. C.M.G., and Mr. G. C. Nash. 


TORONTO.—-The meeting on November 9th was a great success, 
the large hall of the Conservatory of Music being crowded to capacity. 
It was a patriotic night, and the large audience was keyed up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. Songs by Corporal Atkinson, recitations by Miss 
Evelyn Wittison, and a really wonderful performance on the piano by 
Master Proctor, a young pupil, were all well received, while the address 
by Captain R. A. Donald, an old member of the branch, who has just 
returned from France, where he has been ever since the first. Canadian 
Contingent went to the tiring line in 1914, was listened to with the 
greatest interest and received my great aad frequent applause. 


WINNIPEG.---On November 9th, an iJlustrated lecture on “‘ Sidney 
Carton ” was given by Mr. H. G. Wade. It was probably the largest 
gathering of the Branch for years, augmented by about one hundred 
and twenty pupils from Kelvin Schoool, who are studying A Tale of 
Two Cities and who were guests. Mr. Wade illustrated the lecture with 
several “* Phiz’’ drawings, also showing several actors—Martin Harvey. 
Owen McGivening, our own Harry Condor—as Sidney Carton; also 
slides made from photographs given Mr. Wade by the Ford Film Co.. 
and other material from several sources. Miss Kathleen Sinclair 


opened the meeting with a splendid piano selection and Mr. Gus. Rocher 


sang two songs that drew repeated applause. Mr. W. A. Bishop has 
been appointed Musical Director succeeding Mr. @. F. Greene. who has 
gone on active service. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY. -The humour and pathos of 
Dickens, as revealed in his works, was the subject of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. James A. Love Tindal at a meeting held in the Masonic Hall. 
November 26th last. Mr. Tindal said in the humorous situations 
which Dickens created they saw his genius in ful) activity, and in this 
connection the lecturer said it was his object to point out to his hearers 
the various phases of humour, and call their attention to the numerous 
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types of character with which the works of the novelist abounded. It 
was with infinite tenderness that Dickens dealt with child life, as was 
exemplified in the lives of Paul Dombey, Little Nell, and other child 
characters. For these and other reasons the fame of Dickens would 
continue with a lustre that would never grow dim. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


‘** Heroes in Dickens.” by K. K. Lalkaka; and ~* A Leaf out of the 
Child’s Book,” by F. J. Patch. B.A. The Wilsonian (Boneboy 
Department). 

“The Wayfarer” (dealing with Dickens and Little Dorrit). by 
** Viator,” Church Times, 7th December. 

“The Germanie Christmas,” Aforning Post, 7th December. 

* Jacob’s Island,” Southwark and Bermondsey Gazette, 7th December. 

“ G.K.C. on Dickens,” Westminster Gazette. 15th December. 

‘A Gossip about Dickens,” by Provincial. The United Methodist, 
20th December. 

“Mr. Pickwick in War Time.”’ by H. B. H. W. Daily Chronicle, 
24th December. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


3. Stockport: Readings from Dombey and Son at Sunday School 
(Dickens Room). 

4. Hull: New Year’s Family Party, arranged by the ladies at 
The Metropole. 

Manchester : Miscellaneous Papers by members at Milton Build- 

ings, at 7-30. 

5. London: Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ Pictures to the Pickwick Papers 
(1836-1885),’” by B. W. Matz at Anderton’s Hotel, at 2-45. 

8. Nottingham: Conversazione and Whist Drive at Mechanics’ 
Institute, at 7-30. 

9. Dublin: Whist Drive in aid of the Red Cross Society. 

ll. ‘Toronto: Players’ Night. 

14. Southampton: Elocutionary Contest at All Saints’ Institute. 

16. Bristol: *‘‘ Pictures in Animal Life from Dickens,” by Mr. E. T. 
Wedmore, at St. John’s Parish Hall, at 7-45 p.m. 

17. Edinburgh: ‘The Tragedy in Dickens’s Novels,” by A. B. 
Kennedy ; and ‘“ Dickens and the Showman World,” by W. 
S. Ingram, at Goold Hall. 

18. Hull; “Phe Portland Vase and its, Personal Association,” at 
The Metropole. 

Sheffield: Debate, ‘‘ Are Dickens’s Heroines True to Life ?” 

22. Glasgow: ‘‘ The Influence of Dickens in Russia,’* by Miss Jos- 
ephine Calina. At Masonic Hall. 

Sheffield : Performance of ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth.” 

29. Hackney: Lecture, “‘ The Dickens Tonic for these Hard Times,” 
by Mr. W. Walter Crotch, at Clapton Park Congregational 
Chure, Lower Clapton Read, L. 

31. Edinburgh: Lecture, “ Sitters and Portraits in Dickens's Studio,” 
by Rev. A. Fiddes, B.D., at Goold Hall. 
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MADELINE BRAY PAUSING IN HER WORK 


From a drawing by Frank Stone, A.R.A., for the First Cheap 
Edition of Nicholas Nickleby 1848 


